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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 


ne WORKERS ARE DOING 


The annual meeting of the American Humane 
Association took place in Albany, New York, Octo- 
ber 15, 16,17, and was attended by forty-two dele- 
gates from humane societies scattered over the 
country. As the association is not rich or power- 
ful enough to provide for delegates, and every 
one who attends has the expense of the journey 
and of board while attending the meetings, only 
those who are very much in earnest in this work 
and who have the means to afford their expenses 
attend. 
not be a very large attendance, for there is much 
to be learned, if one is willing to learn, by one 
society coming in touch with another. We can- 
not find any humane society that is perfect in its 
lacks 
New ideas should be looked 
for by every delegate and no one should attend in 
the spirit of ‘*knowing it all.” 


laws and administration, and what one 


another may have. 


In the convention of this year the first discussion 
was upon the question of incorporating as a Na- 
tional Humane Federation. The desire to do this 
seems reasonable, being based upon the idea that a 
national humane organization can cope with laws 
and with problems relating to humane work that 
do not properly come under the jurisdiction of any 
state or local society, also that it would have 
greater influence in legislation and humane educa- 
tional work. Another point urged in favor of 
incorporation was that bequests might be made to 
an incorporated body when they would not be 
made to individuals, and the association is in great 
need of funds to carry on its work; but this was 
a point of difference, the New York delegates 
strongly objecting to incorporation on the ground 
that a national organization would divert funds 
from local societies and also interfere with local 
work. 

On the other hand those favoring incorporation 
tried to show the opposers that a national society 
could be formed without encroaching in the least 
upon local societies, and that in the terms under 
which the organization committee proposed to 
organize it was distinctly stated that the national 
society should not be a prosecuting society or in- 


It seems a pity, however, that there can-_ 


terfere with any state where efficient working so- 
cieties were in existence. 
was the feeling expressed by opposing delegates 
that it was thought best to defer the question 


until another year. 


So strong, however, 


Following this discussion reports were given 
from the committee on text-books to be used in 
schools for encouraging the humane spirit among 
children. A paper written by Mrs. Mary F. 
Lovell was read, and remarks were made by the 
editor of this paper which were kindly received, 
also by the president and secretary of the associa- 
tion, all being agreed that more pains should be 
taken to select books for school use that contain 
humane teachings, and that a series of books of 
this character is needed for use in supplementary 
work in schools. 


The second day of the convention was devoted 
principally to reports from societies that protect 
children. Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry gave a most in- 
teresting report of the work done in New York 
state. Miss Stirling of New Jersey gave an elo- 
quent appeal to work against the exhibition of 
children on the stage and in circus performances. 
Child labor in the South was touchingly de- 
scribed. A strong speech was made the third day 
on similar subjects by Mrs. Florence Kelly, for- 
merly of Hull House, Chicago, and also connected 
with the Consumers’ League, who earnestly begged 
the association to use its influence to stop the em- 
ployment of children in the slaughter houses of Chi- 
cago where they become brutalized by the dreadful 
She also urged women to do 
their Christmas shopping earlier in the winter, 
telling them that crowding it into two weeks meant 


sights they witness. 


that hundreds of children employed in large de- 
partment stores work until two o’clock in the 
morning. | 


So much time was taken with these discussions — 
that our fourfooted friends received somewhat less 
attention than last year, but the great cruelties that 
are still attendant upon cattle transportation were 
earnestly condemned, and from reliable sources in- 
formation was given which shows that there is’ 
need of a national society to do the work the local 
societies. either cannot. or will not do,—enforce: 
laws already made to lessen the suffering of cattle 
and sheep in transportation, and get new laws 
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which are needed to advance humane work in this 
direction, which seems now to be ata standstill. 
Calves are reported to be kept on trains without 
food or water from Saturday until Monday, and 
this statement the gentleman who made it promised 
to verify by indisputable evidence. 


Mrs. Caroline Earle White, whom every one 
knows to be an indefatigable worker for the help- 
less animals, gave a most interesting paper on the 
general work for animals where she had been trav- 
_ elling in Europe and America. She says: ‘‘There 
are now in Europe and America over six hundred 
societies for the protection of animals, with several 
in Asia, Africa and Australia. I have been travel- 
ling lately in Europe and the United States and 
have had an opportunity to visit some of these so- 
cieties. The English society, with its offices in its 
own building at 105 Jermyn street, London, is 
doing a vast amount of work, as is shown by the 
_ good appearance of the horses in London, afford- 
ing a marked contrast to Paris, which has not in- 
aptly been termed ‘the hell of horses.’ One 
work of the London society is to offer prizes every 
year in all the schools for the best compositions on 
the subject of kindness to animals. 


**In Paris an English lady, Mrs. Anna Conover, 
has taken up the cause of the horses with enthusi- 
asm. She has had circulars printed and given to 
the cabmen, and has made personal addresses in 
meetings called for that purpose. There is an im- 
portant society at Brussels, another at Antwerp, 
and one at The Hague. There is one in nearly 
every German city, though for the most part 
poorly supported. In Dresden there are two so- 
cieties for the protection of animals, one opposing 
_vivisection, the other (a strange contradiction) up- 
holding it. There was a society at Madrid and 
one at Barcelona, but both are defunct. A Span- 
iard, Senor Juan Garcia di Toledo, is taking up the 
work again very warmly and endeavoring to arouse 
an interest among his compatriots. A most excel- 
lent work is being done in the Canary Islands by 
Mrs. McKnight, who has circulated an immense 
number of publications and endeavored to inter- 
est the children in the cause of humanity. An 
English lady, Mrs. Adlam, has formed a society 
in Monaco which embraces in its operations a por- 
tion of the Riviera.”’ | 


A great change for the better has taken place in 
Italy in regard to humane work. Mrs. White 
says: ‘‘Having been recently in Naples I was 
gratified to notice the improvement in the condi- 
tion of the cab horses.. The old society, the Zoo- 
phile, accomplished nothing of importance, so the 
Princess Barese, an English lady who married an 
Italian, formed a new society for the protection of 
animals. Her right hand man, she said, was 
a young Englishman by the name of Leonard 
Hawkesley, who occupies the position of super- 
intendent or general director and works in the 
service of the animals from nine in the morning 
until six at night without a cent of salary. On one 
occasion he was set upon by a band of rufhans 
who wished to punish him for arresting them for 
They beat him and kicked 
him until he was unconscious, and he was in a 
hospital for six months, after which time he re- 
newed his noble work with the same ardor, but 
unfortunately with impaired health. 


cruelty to their horses. 


Antwerp has a zealous and efficient humane 
worker whom Mrs. White met, Mr. Leonard Van 
Pebargh, who is making a special effort to get 
laws to protect horses and dogs from the cruel 
He also appeared 
before the city council to protest against the wicked 


treatment they receive there. 


racing in which some horses die on the road and 
those that live are ruined for life. 


The most backward of all cities in humane 
work, Mrs. White says, is Salt Lake City. This 
seems natural, for where men show no feeling for 
the thousands of broken-hearted wives who are set 
one side for younger brides, they cannot be ex. 
pected to have sympathy for any suffering that they 
do not experience themselves. There is a society, 
but its president, Dr. Beatty said that in the whole 
city of seventy-five thousand inhabitants he could 
not raise money enough to pay even one agent; yet 
the cruelty existing is extreme both in the city and 
the surrounding country, and he is almost dis- 
couraged. 


There is a flourishing humane society in Denver, 
Colorado, and between Denver and the East many 
societies are doing good work for children and for 
animals—the helpless creatures who are at man’s 
mercy. Yet in spite of these societies Mrs. White 
confirmed what another delegate said in regard to 
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the extreme cruelty attendant upon all the business 
of raising cattle and sheep, and spoke with great 
feeling about the thousands that die every year of 
thirst, hunger and exposure to the severe storms of 
winter. To quote her exact words: ‘*The cruelty 
connected with cattle transportation, though not as 
great as formerly, is still extreme, and what shall 
I say of the barbarity of the western ‘cattle kings,’ 
who turn their animals out on the plains in the au- 
tumn, making no provision for them of any kind, 
and leaving them to die of cold and hunger in the 
The number of cattle that 
perish thus miserably is almost beyond belief, 
The disregard of all 
animal life on these plains is absolutely shocking.” 


severe winter weather? 


running up into the millions. 


The war between the cattle men and the sheep 
owners has been the cause of the deliberate and 
cruel slaughter of many thousands of sheep. In 
one instance the cowboys stampeded a large herd 
of sheep over a precipice in Wyoming and a thou- 
sand or more were killed. Still more cruel was 
their action in preventing the sheep from getting 
to the water holes, so that hundreds died of thirst. 
There seems to be no remedy for all these barbari- 
Millions of dollars are given to educate the 


Colleges are surfeited with gold, and 


ties. 

head. 
scarcely a week passes without some great gift or 
bequest being put on record for college use or l1- 
braries, yet rarely is one thousand given to humane 
work, and for preventing these terrible cruelties no 
large bequest has ever been made. Until more 
men and women are interested in the prevention of 
cruelty, we shall still be in a state of barbarism. 
We have no right to call ourselves either a civi- 
lized or a Christian nation while our country is dis- 
graced with the terrible cruelties that are going on 
every day and every hour of the day without any 


One 
Helen Gould, Carnegie, Rockefeller or Pierpont 


great effort being made to prevent them. 


Morgan who felt these cruelties and would give 
generously as they give for less pressing needs, 
might do much to remedy evils that we who work 
with feeble hands and limited means are struggling 
against. Let us pray that some of those to whom 
great wealth has been intrusted may have their 
eyes open to see and their ears open to hear the ex- 
treme suffering of these helpless fourfooted friends 
of ours who so often are denied even comfortable 
shelter and sufficient food to assuage the torment 


of hunger. 


STORIES THAT ARE 


ne SAID TO BE TRUE 


MRS. E. C. HAYNES, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO, AND 
HER DOG “HAL.” 


Bingo 


STORIES FROM THE RANCH. BY Z. A. W. NO. 3. 


We called him Bingo because we never knew 
his real name and he never mentioned it. The 
Native Daughters had a meeting that evening,—a 
regular business meeting, at which it was essential 
that every member should be present. So the two 
daughters of the ranch girded up their skirts out of 
the dust and attended. 
clock and the night rather dark when, the business — 
being concluded and the country pronounced safe 
for the coming month, the faithful two commenced 
their journey back. 

It is a mile and a half from the Ranch to town, 
and to unprotected females on a dark night full five - 
miles back. There is no denying the fact that the 
road is lonely. After leaving town there is only 
one house the whole way, and the inmates of that 
house retire early. At the turn of the road where 
the lonesomest part begins, at the foot of a pine © 


It was nearly eleven of the 
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tree sat an animal. What it was the two did not 
know; what it might be they hardly dared think. 
There had been tales of wildcats, coyotes, wolves, 
and eyen mountain lions pervading that desolate 
place.and always at night. 
risk in going forward or back, they proceeded, but 


There being an equal 


their fears were not allayed by seeing the animal 
rise up and follow. Whether they walked fast or 
slow the beast kept at just such a distance, adjust- 
ing his pace to theirs with nicety. He followed 
them through the ranch gates, through the corral 
gates into the garden, and finally into the kitchen, 
where the affrighted damsels discovered it was no 
more than a cat, but such a cat as the eye of man 
has rarely rested on. So large that he might have 
weighed sixteen pounds; gray was his predomi- 
nant color, and his markings absolutely superb. 
From his nose to his tail six jet black stripes broad- 
ening as they reached his tail, black stripes on his 
sides, black rings around his legs and tail which 
_ waved like a banner. White were his paws and 
snow white his breast, and the ground color of his 
body was dark gray. Clean? 
personified. 

Hardly heeding the rapturous delight of the ad- 
miring ranchers clustered in the kitchen, he pro- 
ceeded to investigate the house, its rooms, beds, and 
the facilities for comfort, especially approving a 
parlor sofa, thereby showing admirable discrimina- 


He was neatness 


tion, for it was Boston made. 
ing of house and contents, he seated himself on the 
sofa and received the homage which he felt was 
justly his due. Then and there he adopted the 
family. He undoubtedly had a mechanical turn of 
mind, for not a thing was ever done on the ranch 
that he did not personally superintend. Was a 
barn to be built, he saw to every beam .and board 
being put in place. Seating himself in a point of 
vantage, with his paws neatly folded under him, he 


Evidently approv- 


scanned the work with the eye of an artist, and 
never left except for meals till the job was finished. 
He was critical over the putting in of the water 
motor which was to run the separator (De Laval’s 
best), the patent churn and the grindstone. We 
think he doubted the sufficiency of the power. If 


_. so, he was quite correct, for later on we discovered 


we could only run one at a time. 

In cases of great excitement Bingo was immense. 
One day a wild bull was driven into the corral by 
a group of excited cowboys intent on lassoing him. 
They drove him into the branding pen, a circular 


_veying the scene with the keenest relish. 


structure made of heavy upright posts to which 
are nailed planks supposed to hold anything less 
than an elephant. Into this pen through a small 
One 
throws his rope skilfully over the horns of the bull, 
who promptly replies by charging down upon his 
would-be captors, who flee in all directions out of 


door entered the cowboys, lassos in hand. 


the door, over the fence, anywhere out of danger. 
Now and again the bull brings up. against the 
planking, shattering it like glass. The crashing 
planks, the howling cowboys, the bellowing bull 
make a small pandemonium in the midst of which, 
seated on top of the highest post, sat Bingo, sur- 
We al- 
ways thought it was by his advice that the ex- 
hausted cowboys were persuaded to retire to dinner 
and the ferocious bull given a light lunch of hay 
and spring water. At any rate he walked off later 
on without the slightest demur and quiet reigned 
on the ranch. 

Bingo was not given to levity. 
and sedate and very rarely unbent. 


He was staid 
However, he 
made acquaintance of the family toad and every 


This toad 
was large even for a California toad, and everybody 


morning had with him a mild frolic. 


knows that anything Californian is larger than the 
same thing in any other country. We called him 
Mr. D. after a friend of ours whom he much re- 
sembled. Mr. D,., who we felt sure was a bach- 
elor and a woman hater from the expression of his 
face, inhabited a deserted gopher hole in the 
garden. Immediately after breakfast Bingo would 
go to this hole and thrust his paw in, touching Mr. 
D. on the nose. Probably Mr. D. responded by 
biting Bingo’s paw, for Bingo would jump up in 
the air, turn a half somersault and thrust his paw 
in again. After this act had been performed half 
a dozen times the toad would come out of his hole 
and hop off to a hiding place under the house, fol- 
lowed by the cat, who would pat him on the back 
at every hop. The play was doubtless enjoyed 
mutually. 

It was in the evening that Bingo relaxed and 
gave himself to social pleasures. 


being over, the dishes washed and quiet restored, 


Then, supper 


the women of the family assembled in the parlor 
with their sewing, while the male head read aloud 
from some entertaining book, novels preferred as 
being better adapted to the female intellect. All 
being ready, Bingo placed himself on the table in 
his favorite attitude, his paws folded under him, 
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and assumed a critical expression. As the reading 
proceeded he expressed his approval by nods, but 
if the reader blundered over a word or had to re- 
peat a misread sentence, Bingo would stretch out 
his paw and pat the unfortunate on the cheek very 
gently as if to say, ‘‘Don’t be disturbed; you are 
doing very well. We’ll overlook a little thing like 
that.” If he got up, gaped, stretched himself and 
walked away, the reading ceased at once. It did 
not meet his approval, and that settled the matter. 

He never failed to accompany the female mem- 
bers of the family when they made calls on the 
neighbors. He generally went on ahead, and on 
arriving at the house would seat himself sedately 
in a chair and listen to the conversation, occasion- 
ally making a remark to tide over conversational 
gaps. 

One afternoon the head of the house had been 
out in the garden raking up the dead leaves and 
making things look neat and tidy. Bingo, as 
usual, with folded paws, was watching every turn 
of the rake. 
the house stopped work and said: ‘*There, Bingo, 
I guess that will do. Hadn’t we better go in to 
So, Bingo gravely assenting, they pro- 


It was getting late, and the head of 


supper?” 
ceeded to the house, where Bingo was regaled with 
choice pieces of roast beef or mutton cut into right 
sizes and fed to him bit by bit, for he scorned to 
have a plate of food set before him to help himself. 
Then he was smoothed down and many caresses 
given and much pleasant talk which he delighted 
in, and then he arose, waved his tail majestically 
and walked gravely and sedately down the path to 
the corral. One night we watched him in the twi- 
light till he disappeared in the gloom, and we 
never saw him again. He disappeared as utterly 
as if the earth had swallowed him. No one ever 
He came out of the dark- 


ness and disappeared into the darkness, and no 


saw him afterward. 
one knew whence he came or whither he went. 


Two Instances of Thought in a Dog 


‘‘My French poodle one day watched me show 
to a friend some birds’ nests which I had collected 
after the birds had left them,” writes a member of 
the Animal Rescue League. 

‘‘Shortly afterwards he went out into a field and 
ran about as if searching for something. I called 
him. He did not come at once, but presently 
pounced on something in the grass and came 
running triumphantly to me, carrying in his mouth 


He 


had never picked up a nest before, nor did he ever, 


a chippy’s nest which had fallen out of a tree. 


as far as I know, touch one with birds or eggs in 
it; but he sometimes after that brought me empty 
nests, usually orioles’ or chippies’. 

‘(One morning I took off his collar and put it on 
the pointer, saying to him, ‘Dan has lost his 
That after- 


noon he came to me making a sort of grunting 


collar; you must lend him yours.’ 


noise, as he often did when pleased, and carrying 
Dan’s collar in his mouth.” 


Concerning Myttons and Tommy Tiddler 


There had been a 
The dear little young mother-cat had 


Myttons was borrowed. 
tragedy. 
lost her only kitten and a neighbor’s little fur baby 
was hurriedly brought to fill existing necessities. 

Little mother-cat accepted him as a necessity, 
but never deceived her poor aching heart for a 
moment, and so soon as she was able to do with- 
out him abandoned him to the man and broke her 
own heart and died after a few weeks. 

So Myttons was raised by means of a straw and 
a bottle and was of course adopted and educated 
entirely by humans and became a remarkable cat. 

Tommy Tiddler was brought as a present be- 
cause of a near relationship to a former beloved 
member of the family, and from the first moment 
of her arrival Myttons thought she was the loveliest 
of cats. } 


Tommy Tiddler (so named under a misappre- Ss 


hension) quite reciprocated his admiration and was 
content to sit for half hours and watch him play 
with the ball. Myttons was wonderfully muscu- 
lar and could twist and turn and leap and tumble 
more ways at once than most kittens, but when 
after hiding the ball under one end of a rug and 
hunting for it again everywhere except the right — 
place, Myttons would make a sudden rush from 
the far end and, diving under the rug, work himself 
through the entire length thereof and come out 
triumphantly with the ball in his mouth, the 
Tiddler’s joy knew no bounds and there had to be 
a scamper over and under all the chairs, sofa and 
tables to in any way express it. 

It was in the winter that Myttons lost one of his ° 
nine lives. He feared neither man nor dog and 
would wade through mud or water with indiffer- 
We suppose that one evening at dinner time 
he ventured across the brook too near some neigh-— 


ence. 


boring dogs, for he had only been gonea little over 
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half an hour when his cry was heard at the kitchen 
door and he dragged himself in thoroughly wet 
and half frozen, hardly able to use his hind legs 
and with one of them bitten through. 

Word was at once brought the master and mis- 
tress. 
were broken and Myttons was gently dried and 
wrapped in hot flannels and placed in a chair near 
the fire for the night. 
very lame and sore and his great intelligent eyes 


A careful examination showed no bones 


For several days he was 


looked out reproachfully on a world which had 
_ misused-him and his trustfulness. 

Now, during all these days, the Tiddler was anx- 
ious and sorrowful. Myttons not only would not 
play with her, but growled when she came near, 
so that she could not even kiss the top of his head 
and be sure of not giving offence. She sat looking 
wretchedly unhappy and then she had an impulse. 

Tiddler had one toy she was never willing to 
share with Myttons. It was a bit of fur and was 
_ kept in the mistress’s desk in a dark corner on an 

upper shelf. She could only get at it when the 
desk was open; then it was necessary first,to peer 
in at it and then reach for it with her paw and pull 
it out, steering it by several other articles which it 
was forbidden to disturb; then she seized it in her 
mouth and ran off with it under the table. 

This toy was never asked for unless when alone. 
Myttons did not even know where it was kept, al- 
though he had found it once or twice on the floor, 
when Tommy mewed to the mistress to take it 
away from him. 

When Tommy Tiddler had the impulse she 
came right into the sitting-room and asked for this 
toy with eager, expectant eyes. The 
opened the desk and Tommy took out the fur bit, 
discarding all the usual mystery, and ran straight 
away with it out to the kitchen to Myttons. 

I cannot tell all about Myttons or Tommy. 

There is too much,—how Myttons brought a little 
stranger kitten in out of the snow to his own saucer 
_ of milk and sat purring away while it drank, or how 
he found his own mother wounded by a trap and 
brought her home to be cared for, or how he found 
birds made one’s tongue and nose smart so that 
they were not worth while catching. 

I must come to one day of great excitement when 
Myttons sat on the top of Tommy’s box, keeping 
guard lest anything should come to disturb the 
Tiddler and five beautiful little gray fur babies. 
Nothing did for three days, and then poor little 


mistress 


Tommy knew her first sorrow. She had gone out 
with Myttons for a stroll in the clothes-yard, and 
when she came back there were only two babies. 
Myttons looked in first and backed away, and then 
Tommy ran with a cry,—oh, such a cry! She 
drew out the two and laid them at her mistress’s 
feet and nothing would comfort her. 

The mistress got a new basket, put a warm 
blanket in it and laid the two little ones in it, call- 
ing Tommy, and sat on the floor beside her all the 
afternoon. Myttons was also there with his eyes 
on the mistress’s face as if he would say, ‘*You 
know, but I won’t tell her.” 

Tommy would not be comforted and her whole 
expression changed, but she cared for the two she 
had left, and she and Myttons raised and educated 
them with equal interest. 

Myttons’s devotion never flagged. While Tommy 
feared to go out and leave the kittens, Myttons 
gave her the tid-bits to eat and one day brought in 
a tiny mouse and gave it to her. 

Later on he.-took the tid-bits away from her and 
gave them to the kittens. 

Never was there a more anxious mother, never 
a more devoted father, never were there two more 
obedient and well behaved kittens. 

Both were promised to other homes, but the 
time never seemed to come when the mistress felt 
she could separate them, but at length after three 
months the little sister went. She had become 
independent and was never quite so fondly loved 
as the little brother. When four months had come 
and gone it was necessary to part with him also, 
and all the joys and frolics went with him. Now 
there is only sleeping and hunting to do, unless the 
humans can be made to play or there is a race on 
hand for a tree. Ee Grav. 


It will never be possible to obtain full justice for 
the lower races so long as we continue to regard 
them as beings of a wholly different order, and 
to ignore the significance of their numberless points 
of kinship with mankind.—H. S. Salt. 


Freedom of choice and act is the first condition 
of animal as of human happiness. How many 
animals in a million have even relative freedom 
in any moment of their lives? No choice is ever 
permitted them, and all their most natural instincts 


are denied, or made subject to authority.—Ouida. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


A Common Complaint 


This is one of many letters received by the edi- 
tor of this paper. Cannot the Everett people start 
a branch of our Animal Rescue League there? [I 
will gladly do all I can by speaking before clubs 
or schools or churches to get such a work started. 

‘‘Mrs. Anna Harris Smith : Dear Madam,—The 
pitiable condition of cats and kittens in this vicin- 
ity as well as in other towns reported leads me to 
write asking if it would be possible to secure legis- 
lation in regard to abandoned cats. It seems fea- 
sible if influential people would take it in hand. 
The unwillingness of local papers to publish facts 
is very discouraging, as it indicates to me a general 
indifference. Nevada protects them by fines, and 
it is stated the law is enforced. 
setts do less? 
cat behind dependent on uncertain charity, and some 
cast them deliberately out because tired of them. 

‘‘We have had so many on our hands the past 
summer) to caresfor;that Tvfind all J-cansdo. A 
number have been given a free pass to the cats’ 
happy land. 

‘‘One handsome creature of fine, rare breed I 
could have given away if it had not been so neg- 
jected it was beyond cure. 7 

‘¢T’wo poor, half starved cats dragged themselves 
to our dish of water (always filled for these wan- 
derers) and died beside it. : 

‘‘We have just taken in for our own another neg- 
lected kitten strayed or left out, and are caring for 
another outdoor cat which is not tame enough to 
have chloroformed. For five weeks have been 
taking care of a beautiful kitten which came to us 
begging so piteously to be taken in I could not turn 
it away. Later we found its mistress had gone 
away for a few weeks and did not know what else 
to do but turn it out. Cruel to leave so delicate a 
creature exposed to storms and unprotected from 
the cold nights. 

‘‘Some people who are kind to their own ani- 
mals do not allow any other cat or kitten in their 
garden, and no matter how needy and miserable 
drive them off, even throwing water on them. We 
cannot do this. 

‘*It is too much of a nervous strain to dispose of 


Shall Massachu- ° 
People move away and leave a pet - 


so many cats as my sister has done because no one 
else would do it, but it was.a necessity. I tried to 
get a prominent club woman of Everett interested 


in local work, but failed. I know it is not agree- 


able, but some one should attempt to better the 


condition of these helpless animals and protect 
them. 

‘If I were able to go about I could do more ef- 
fective work. Have thought perhaps Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward might be persuaded to 
use her eloquent pen in their behalf. 


‘‘Please pardon me for writing, but knowing 


you to be the strong friend of these abused ani- 
mals I ventured, though unwillingly, to trespass on 
I will add, a Medford woman is feed- 
ing twenty cats that go regularly for food—all 


your time. 
neglected, homeless animals. My own experience 
and that of other humane people proves the need of 
action. It is a great tax on the time and sympa- 
Ce BEB 


thies. 


Who Does It? 


Two instances of neglect, or worse than neglect, 
have been especially surprising and painful to 
workers at the League lately. One was the case 
of a little Italian greyhound puppy found shiver- 
ing in a vestibule where she had evidently been 
purposely abandoned—a pitiful, wailing little 


creature, not as large as a good-sized cat, and — 


needing constant attention. 
deserted because she required so much care, but it 


was fortunate, indeed, that she fell into the hands 


Possibly she was thus. 


: 


of those who understood her delicate, sensitive — 


nature and her great capacity for suffering. After 


a few days a good home was found for her. 


The other case was one of those that make the 


heart sick and drive sleep from the eyes of those 
An old dog was 


who feel the suffering of animals. 
picked up in the street and brought to the League, 
a red setter, fat but infirm with age, eyesight 


failing, teeth decayed, hind legs partly paralyzed — 


or stiff with rheumatism. We thought he might 
have been accidentally lost and so advertised him, 
but while we waited to see if an owner appeared, 
his mental suffering racked the nerves of all who 


were with him. 


‘Constantly watching for his mas- 


ter or mistress, he could not settle himself even to — 


sleep, but every little while raised his head and ~ 


howled most piteously. He tried to get out, bark- 


ing violently at the door, and twice our men took 
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him out on a leash and let him lead the way, think- 
ing he might find his home, but on the streets he 
grew bewildered and sometimes sank down from 
the weakness in his hind legs, so we gave up send- 
ing him out excepting in the yard. 

Every time the door bell rang he started up and 
went toward the door, eagerly looking for his 
owner. As much as.possible we kept him up in 
the parlor, and when he moaned some one ran to 
him and talked to him and tried to comfort him; 
but while he grew somewhat more resigned as the 
days went by yet he suffered so much that we felt 
glad when the time had expired we thought it our 
duty to keep him and he could be put out of 
misery. 


I have told this story because this little paper 
School 
teachers, reading-rooms and libraries have it, and 
this may reach some one who might possibly be 
tempted to ‘‘lose” an old dog or cat. 
wish to say that it is one of the most utterly cruel 
and heartless things you can do. Think for a 
moment what it means to be homeless and uncared 


goes into many hands and many states. 


for even when young and strong, then try to 
-imagine a faithful, loving animal that has grown 
too old to bear any hardship cast out suddenly on 
the world. Such suffering cannot be described. 
It must be seen to be understood, and I would give 
a larger amount of money than I can afford if I 
could compel whoever abandons an old animal to 
watch such an animal after it is thus abandoned 
and feel and know just what it suffers. We who 
_had to see the suffering of the old red setter last 
week cannot soon forget it, and could we but find 
out where he came from we would like to tell 
those who owned him more than we can tell here 
of his homesickness and misery. 


Would not run over a Dog 


A motorman in Chicago coming down town 
one day saw a little dog crouching on the track 
ahead. He rang his gong and shouted, but the dog 
appeared to be injured, as it did not stir. ‘I’ll 
have to stop,” said the rough-looking but evidently 
humane car driver; ‘‘I can’t run over that dog.” 
He stopped the car, got down from the platform 
and carefully lifted the animal in his arms and car- 
ried it to the sidewalk. Then he mounted the car 
and went ahead. Nobody cheered him, but he 
should have been given some kind of a medal. 


oestrene te 


HELPS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers in day and in Sunday schools are in- 
vited and urged to use the little stories and humane 
ideas in this paper in their school work. In an 


address given by Mrs. J. W. Truesdell of Syra- 
cuse on humane education she says: ‘Believing 


as we do that the ‘ounce of prevention’ is worth 


the many, many ‘pounds of cure’ both from an 
economic as well as a humanitarian standpoint, 
will it not be well to consider the subject of hu- 
mane education as the corner stone on which to 
build a new and fairer structure of human virtue 
and happiness? It is much to be regretted that 
there are any persons so indifferent to the future 
welfare of society that they will not realize the 
great importance of introducing humane educa- 


tion into the curriculum of the public schools. 


‘‘Just as vigorously as reading, writing and 
arithmetic are taught to the child should he be in- 
culcated. with the truth that every living, sentient 
being is endowed with certain inalienable rights 
that he is bound to respect. ‘Teach him that the 
strong should protect the weak, that the fortunate 
should pity and succor the unfortunate, that the 
dogs and cats, as well as the old grandmother and 
the little baby in his home, should be alike the 
objects of his tender care and solicitude. 


‘¢Ffumane education as a discipline is one of the 
most important factors in forming the character of 
the child. 
control, and makes the children more thoughtful of 
England is far ahead of us in this 
A few years 


It develops observation, kindness, self- 


each other. 
vital matter of humane education. 
ago general attention was called to one school in 
London where during twenty years seven thou- 
sand pupils were carefully trained in kindness to 
animals. During this time, which would make 
some of the boys men of twenty-five and thirty- 
five years of age, not one of them was even ar- 
rested for a criminal offence. 


‘*Russia, Germany, Norway and almost every 
European nation have experimented with this in- 
struction until it has become a matter of statistics 
that humane education lowers the criminal rec- 


ord. Spain, with her brutal national sport, edu- 
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cating the children in the brutalizing barbarity of 
the bullfight, is a vivid object lesson to the world. 
With Spain in view who can refuse to teach the 
opposite principle of kindness of heart and life? 


‘*You can take the neglected boy from the street 
and teach him to feed the cat, and pat the dog and 
the horse, and as sure as he feeds and supplies the 
wants of a creature, pats it and notes its expres- 
sion of gratitude, he will love it. Loving it he will 
be kind to it. . . . Provide the boy with stories, 
songs, poems, pictures of animals and birds, with 
pets and plants, awaken and promote a love for 
the beautiful, a desire to be kind and considerate, 
and you will make him a desirable citizen. Hu- 
mane education is the foundation of all reform.” 


The editor of this paper proposes the following 
subjects for compositions this coming month. We 
will gladly publish two or three sent in before 
December 15, and will give a prize of a book 
for each of the three. 

1. Shall we not include our fourfooted friends 
in Christmas joy? 

2. A mother cat’s love for her babies. 

3. Do dogs think? 

4. The story of some acts of kindness to ani- 
mals. 

The compositions must not exceed four hundred 
words. 

Books may be chosen from the following list : 

Friends and Helpers, S. J. Eddy. 

Foxy the Faithful, Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 

Dickey Downy, a bird story, Mrs. Patterson. 

Two Dogs and a Donkey, by A. G. Plympton. 


Some of these days we shall learn something as 
to the debt Arctic explorers owe to dogs, says the 
Dog World. It is no exaggeration to say that 
without their invaluable aid such exploration would 
be impossible. The latest of these expeditions 
carries perhaps the largest number of dogs ever yet 
employed in a single expedition, no less than four 
hundred and twenty-six dogs and sixteen ponies 
being aboard. Unfortunately the mortality among 
animals on these expeditions is usually very great, 
but experience has taught many useful lessons, and 
I hope to hear anon not only of the safe return of 
the brave leader and his gallant men, but also of 
the faithful dogs upon whom so much of the suc- 
cess of the expedition depends. 


Blind Dan 


’Tis hard to be blind for any one, 
But hardest, I think, for a horse, 
Who must move and strive and labor, 
Commanded by human force ; 
For human hearts are so flinty hard 
And men’s hands strong with a whip, 
Alas! and many an angry shout 
Is heard from a human lip. 


Tis hard to be blind for any one, 
But man he can speak and plead 

And learn by language the thing desired 
With a careful, leisurely heed. 

But ah, for the sightless, speechless horse, 
Who must never be slow to know 
The hidden depths of his owner’s wants— 

Too oft he is told by a blow. 


Toiling, he bears the cut of the lash 
For a blunder he could not see; 

The jerk on the bit, which stings and tears 
At the strong flesh cruelly ; 3 

The heavy loads and the under feed 
And the pinching of needed drink ; 

For a blind horse is so cheap, they say, 
‘¢What odds if he wear and shrink !” 


The coarse boys jeer at and call him Bones; 
Do they think of the hungry days 

Which brought him down to a skeleton 
From the finest of glossy bays? 

If they only knew what a charity 
A pat of the hand would be 

And a gentle word or a cooling drink, 
They would give them right cheerfully. 


I had a horse which was blind. To-day 
He went to his long, long rest, 

And I’ve this to comfort me, where he lies 
Will the wild flowers bloom the best; 

But the dearest comfort of all is this— 
I never forgot his need, 

And when urged to sell him I only said, 
‘¢My love is more than my greed.” 


He sleeps in the woodland where he played 
With his mother when he was young, 
Where he saw the grass and the waving boughs 

And frolicked when wood birds sung. 
For fifteen years we were friends, blind Dan, 
And I know that my care for you 
Was never a loss to the soul in me; 
I am glad I was kind and true. 
Emma R. Tuttle. 
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Died of Grief 


A Scotch terrier committed suicide on Ocean 
avenue, Jersey City, by allowing himself to be run 
over by a pedler’s wagon. The dog was an espe- 
cial favorite of little Edward Nelson, who was 
killed at Ocean and Bostwick avenues by a Green- 
ville trolley car. The dog was with the boy when 
he met his fatal accident. 
motormen of cars had to slow down when coming 
to the spot to prevent running over the animal, but 
one day, when a pedler’s wagon was about oppo- 
site him, the dog ran out and under the wagon, 
and the wheels crushed out its life. 

This is not such an uncommon incident as one 
might suppose. There are a number of authentic 
accounts given in which dogs have committed sui- 
cide. A dog belonging to a woman who told me 
the story deliberately committed suicide upon being 
muzzled. Another friend of the League told me 
that her dog was ill, she feared with hydrophobia, 
and he drowned himself. We are slow to learn 
how much our fourfooted friends can suffer. 


Since then several times 


Intelligent Toads 


A lady, says a writer in Good Housekeeping, 
has a toad so well trained that it jumps upon her 
lap and then upon a table near her in order to 
catch flies. Another lady has tree toads as pets. 
They have the freedom of the house and go about 
hunting flies. Whenever they wish to go out on 
the porch they hop close to the door and trill. My 
friend opens the door and out they go. When 
they wish to return they approach the door and 
make the same noise to ask for admittance. They 
enjoy life indoors and always come back into the 
house of their own accord. They have a basin of 
sand for their bed and a large pan of water for 
their bath tub. They are very orderly and clean. 
When they wish to sleep they go to their basin of 
- sand, and when to wash they go to their pan of 
water for a bath. They hibernate in the house, 
burying themselves in the basin of sand and re- 
maining in it during the winter. 


‘¢There can be no doubt,” writes Mr. Darwin, 
‘that dogs feel shame as distinct from fear, and 


something like modesty when begging too often 
for food.” | 


We gained nearly three hundred new subscribers 
last month. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


¥e 


ie 


”” 


FROM “FRIENDS AND HELPERS,” BY MISS S. J. EDDY. 


A Letter on Cats 


In my October issue of your very interesting 
paper I note Mrs. Johnson’s letter, that she thinks 
or really believes that ‘‘raw meat is undeniably 
I think it may be for 
One was a six weeks 


and always bad for cats.” 
some, but I have two cats. 
old kitten, a homeless one, covered with fleas 
and emaciated when it came to me in the street 
one night when I was returning to. my home 
from a theatrical performance at one of the New 
York theatres in 1891. He 
is a dear old pet, and his preference is for raw 


We have him now. 


beef liver; he will not eat cooked meat, and very 
seldom fish, if I except sardines, which he is very 
fond of. 

Then we have an aristocratic cat I brought as a 
three weeks old kitten from Battle Abbey, Hast- 
ings, England. He is a lovely specimen of a 
Persian tabby cat, weighs twenty pounds, is now 
four years old, took a first prize at Mechanics 


Building, Boston, 1899. His preference is under- 
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done cooked beef liver. The two cats mentioned 
are well and healthy and I therefore cannot agree 
with Mrs. Johnson. I think it all depends upon 
how kittens are fed. I had one that would eat 
fried onions. The cat that is fond of raw meat 
has never had a fit or been troubled with worms, 
while the cat that will eat only cooked meat has 
been troubled greatly with worms, but they were 
caused by feeding the kitten upon very thick 
cream, which is not good for long haired cats 
such as he is. I feed my cats upon liver because 
it keeps them in good condition. I quite agree 
with Mrs. Johnson that sweet oil is the only oil 


that should be given cats. L. D. Hadley. 


Humane Hints 


The Animals’ Defender, Boston, publishes the 
following timely hints, with the request to editors 
kindly to copy as far as possible for the sake of the 
helpless and the dumb : 

Horses.—Be merciful with the high check, that 
pitiless instrument of torture with which we tor- 
ment our most faithful servant. Ifthe animal has 
been mutilated for life by docking see that he is 
protected from insects by a net or by a lotion (one 
ounce of pennyroyal in a pint of olive oil). 

Give dogs plenty of waterto drink. Don’t make 
Ifa 


dog acts strangely in the street don’t yell ‘‘mad 


them run after your carriage, bicycle or car. 


dog” and beat him to death—he is suffering from 
the heat and needs kind treatment like yourself ; 
Don’t 
tie up your dog to fret himself into ugliness; it is 
the height of cruelty. 
near your door full of fresh water for wandering 


rabies is one of the rarest diseases known. 
Keep a basin in the ground 


creatures suffering from thirst. Every public 
fountain should be supplied with a basin for 
small animals. | 

Don’t be guilty of the crime of deserting your cat 
to the tender mercies of savage dogs, small boys, 
vivisecting medical students (who are taking a “sum- 
mer course”) and swill buckets while you enjoy 
The life of 


such an animal, which has enjoyed all the com- 


yourself at the seaside or the lake. 
forts of a good home, becomes a hell. If you 
cannot take it with you get it a refuge or merci- 
fully chloroform it. 

As for the little birds—life prisoners in a cage— 
see that they have plenty of water and fresh air, 
and don’t let the sun shine on them too long. Poor 
Poll, as he swings on his perch and eats his heart 


out with ennui, would kill time better if he always 
had a piece of wood, a large spool, for instance, 
to carve with his bill. 


Lily F. Wesselhoeft, whose nature and animal 
stories have delighted so many young people, is a 
native of Boston and the wife of Dr. Conrad 
Wesselhoeft, | 
One) oO t-utihie 
most promi- 
nent physi- 

the 
Hrex 
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cians of 
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first. 
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Ge cGe tz eC 
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the 
best writers 


among 


for the young 
in this coun- 


LILY F.’ WESSELHOEFT, 


try and ese 
has continued 
in the front rank of those writers who fascinate 
children by their bird and animal stories. Her 
latest book is entitled Foxy the Faithful, in which 
the sayings and doings of the May children and 
the their horse 
Snapper, and a wonderful house full of dolls, 
make a story which will please both boys and. 
girls. instructive and _ helpful lessons 
are woven in with that which is  entertain- 


account of their dog Foxy, 


Many 


ing and amusing. 
sheep and cattle on the seacoast farms of Maine 
which are too remote to be reached by the hu- 
mane societies. The child is father to the man, and 
such lessons of tenderness to our faithful dumb 


friends when learned in childhood cannot end in 


indifference in maturer years. All Mrs. Wessel- 
hoeft’s books are charmingly illustrated. 


One little bird in a cage has a lonely, monoto- 
nous life. Provide the little prisoner with a com- 
panion, or be as companionable as you can your- 
self. Do not forget to provide fresh: water every 
day for your bird. Sr. 


A plea is made for the poor | 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


ie 


It is a pleasure to receive letters from those to 
whom we give animals and we wish that more 
might be written to cheer us in our work. Of 
course in all correspondence we will withhold 
names, also the letter from the public eye if re- 
quested to do so. We have just heard from a St. 
Bernard we gave away and this is the word that 
came to us: 

**f reached my home safely last evening at seven 
o’clock with Prince. Got along nicely with him 
going from your place to the station. He appears 
to be well pleased with his new home and seems 
perfectly contented, enjoys his food and eats well. 
My brother is delighted with Prince and calls him 
a beautiful dog. They have formed a great at- 
_ tachment for each other already. I sincerely hope 
all your pets may have as good a home as Prince 
has, and that you may ever be blessed in your 
good work. Please accept brother’s and my sin- 
cere thanks for your kindness in giving us sucha 
nice dog, and believe me ever a friend to dumb 
animals, M. F. Locke, Dover, New Hampshire. 
October 21, 1902.” 


Last July a garden party including a sale was 
given by a company of children in Dalton, Massa- 
chusetts, who had become interested in the Animal 
Rescue League through one of the League’s best 
friends, Mrs. Jeannie Laflin Crane Couch. 
tended to give an account of it, hoping that it 


I in- 


would set an example others might follow, but the 
notes concerning it got mislaid and the account has 
been put off until now. Nevertheless I am sure 
it will not be any less interesting for the delay. 
_ The Dalton high school teacher, Mrs. Anna Fuller 
Bennett, who was present at the charming party, 
has been kind enough to write it up for me, and I 
give the story as she sent it. 


A Garden Bazaar 
Skies threatened a little on the morning of July 
10, the day set by a little company of Dalton chil- 
dren for their fair to aid the Animal Rescue League 
_ under the direction and patronage of Mrs. Couch. 
At noon, however, there was a promise of 
brightness and the fair went merrily on. 


The various departments of pleasure and profit— 
to the cause—were soon in full blast. The place 
chosen was the ample lawn and playground of 
Master Franklin Couch. 


furnished a booth for the sale of humane literature 


A picturesque log cabin 


by Lena Pratt and Clara Flansburgh ; another cabin 
fitted up with a stage and chairs afforded a first- 
class ‘‘opera house” for the presentation of **Punch 
and Judy” under the energetic management of 
Franklin Couch and Porter Dickinson. 
corner a fish pond, in charge of Miss Marjorie 


In another 


Paddock, yielded some most marvellous catches, 
while a table in the rear of the lawn for the sale of 
both Huyler’s and home-made candies was sought 
as bees seek the honeyed flowers. Ina tent some 
mystic fortune-telling was heard with downcast 
eyes and bated breath, while some ‘‘Midway” fea- 
tures were added by the dodging Uncle Sam and 
his lively little assistant, Arthur Pratt, who, in 
fancy costume, chased the balls thrown with vary- 
ing degrees of success at Uncle Sam’s head. 

The general liveliness of the scene was increased 
by Charlie Kittredge, who sold peanuts in stento- 
rian tones; Joe Harrigan with his see-saw; Billy 
Tobin, the policeman; Donald Hardiman as the 
newsboy, with humane literature exclusively. 

And best of all, thanks to our generous visiting 
friends and the activity of the children themselves, 
the exchequer showed at the close of the day a fine 
balance of eighty dollars, which was promptly 
made up to an even hundred by other friends. 


We wish that many other children would do 
what this little neighborhood group of Dalton 
children have done, and, even if not always so suc- 
cessful financially, we are sure there will be great 
reward in the pleasure of doing something for the 
poor little silent sufferers who cannot help them- 
selves. The reflex effect of training in kindness 
to animals and protection of the helpless, upon 
the character of children, is in itself ample justifi- 
cation of the value of this work. 


In addition to this generous assistance Mrs. 
Couch has just sent a check with a letter that is 
one of the bright spots of this week, in which she 
asks to have thirteen copies of Our Fourfooted 
Friends sent for use in the schools of Dalton, 
Massachusetts, and sends $10 for our coming fair. 


It is decided to have a fair at the Vendome on 
Monday, December 1, beginning at ten o’clock. 
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All arrangements have not been completed, but we 
hope to have many beautiful and useful articles for 
sale which will be appropriate for Christmas gifts, 
and other are under consideration. 
Every one interested in our fourfooted friends 
should attend or send donations of money or arti- 
cles. 


attractions 


Will not all you who are willing to aid us 
in either of these ways send word to Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Smith, 68 Carver street. Articles for sale 
should be received by November 25, as otherwise 
the directors of the sale cannot tell how many 
tables to prepare for. 


The directors of the League fair intend to have 
lunch from twelve to two and tea from four to 
six. We hope that the lunch and tea room will 
be well patronized. A bill of fare will be pro- 
vided from which visitors may choose little or 
much as they please. The variety furnished will 
depend upon the generosity of those who are inter- 
ested enough in our cause to help this department 
of the fair. 


A candy table is always well patronized. Who 
will add to its attractions by homemade sweets? 


Do not forget that we would like contributions 
of salable books for our book table. 


A table devoted to infants’ wear and toilet arti- 
cles is desired, and anything that will be suitable 
for it will be gladly accepted. 


Articles for the fair may be sent to Animal Res- 
cue League, 68 Carver street, or to Miss Estelle 
H. Kimball, 184 Beacon street. 


This is a good opportunity. for friends.to animals 
to do something for them that will not be a great 
drain upon purse or strength. Fairs for human 
beings are held in great numbers every year. This 
is the first fair held in this city for the speechless 
animals for many years and it deserves generous 
assistance and patronage. More particulars will 
be given through the daily papers when we are 


ready to advertise the fair. 


A Suggestion 


A suggestion is offered to those who would like 
to patronize the Animal Rescue League fair but 
cannot attend it. Any sum of money intrusted to 
the committee with directions whether to spend. it 


in useful or fancy articles, books or dolls or house- 
hold supplies, will be expended as carefully as 
one can do shopping for another. It would be 
well to mention if the articles are required for 
men, women or children, and what their tastes 
are. This would be an easy way to buy Christmas 
gifts and assist a good cause at the same time. 
Address Committee on Animal Rescue League 
Fair, 68 Carver street. : 


Our Christmas number is coming out early and 
we mean to make it particularly good. If you 
have not subscribed for this paper, now is a good 
time to begin. It is only fifty cents a year and 
will make an entertaining and instructive volume 


if bound at the close of the year. 


Some very kind and thoughtful person whose ~ 
name we have not yet been able to ascertain, has 
sent a generous box of apples to the League which 
we think are intended for the comfort of the work- 
ers there. If the giver could see the enjoyment 
these apples gave he or she would be fully repaid. 


Just as we are going to press we have another 
little dog story we should like to relate. A police- 
man notified the League that a man and his wife 
had been taken to jail, leaving behind them, locked 
up in their rooms, a bull terrier and her three little 
puppies. Our agent went to the place at once,— 
it was in a court off Tyler street,—got the key 
from the corner grocery store, found the little 
family, brought them to Carver street, and made ~ 
them comfortable. On Monday a young woman 
came for them, saying that she had received a 
letter from her uncle and aunt, who were in jail, 
asking her to take care of ‘* Jessie” Vandeanem 
puppies until their time expired. We gave them — 
up to her, of course, as the dog was evidently a 


valued one, yet it seemed a pity, for one little fat 


puppy had its tail cut off close to its body, and the 
niece frankly owned that this cruel deed was prob-— 
ably done when her uncle was drunk. ei: 


It is not more workers and more wealth the 
world needs. It is stronger hearts and more lov- 
ing kindness.—Harper’s Bazar. 


In cold weather as well as in warm weather 
you should remember that horses, cows, dogs, cats 
and birds need water. 
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House Dos id Cat Baskets, 
FROM $2.00 to $4.50 EACH. 


Dog Carrying Baskets, 
$3.00 to $3.50 EACH. 
Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, 
$3 00 to $22.00 EACH. 


COMPLETE LINE OF DOG COLLARS, REMEDIES, 
BISCUIT, ETC. 
Send or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. 


fae VERY THING. IN 


DOG FURNISHINGS. 


Exceptional Facilities 
for making Special 


Collars and Harnesses to Order. 
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MAIL ORDERS 
Will receive prompt and careful atten- 
tion. 


DOG LARS Parker, Lewis & Co. 


g THE ARCADE, BOSTON, MASS. 
GUSTAVUS J. ESSELEN 


Successor to 


MRS. J. C. WHITE, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, KINDERGARTEN GOODS, 
CHILDREN’S NOVELTIES, 
PYROGRAPHIC OUTFITS, PLATINUM POINTS 


and Materials for Wood Burning. Water Color Frames, Fancy 
., to Decorate. Passepartout Materials. Embroidery 
. Pictures and Picture Framing. Stationery. Souvenir 
Mailing Cards and Albums. 


Christmas, Easter and Birthday Cards, 
Valentines, Calendars, etc. 


19 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
Keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


OLD GRIST MILL 


DOG BREAD 


5,000 Testimonials from Dog Owners 


Send Trial Order Pedigree Blanks Free 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
Specialist in 
Diseases of Small Antmals. 
HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Telephone Connection. 


Constant attention given to pets. Dogs and 


Cats a specialty. 


Appress E, L. SOUTHER, 


693 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


GINN & COMPANY’S BOOKS ON ANIMALS. 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


By SARAH J. EDDY. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth. 231 pages. Fully illustrated. List price 60 cents. Mailing price 70 cents. 


This volume is designed as a book for children of from ten to twelve years of age. The text and the illustra- 
tions will arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. 


Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. ‘The most notable nature 
study book now issued.’’ List price $1.60. Mailing price 
$1.65. 

It is not too strong praise to say that this is an epoch-making 
book and should find its way into every home as well as school.—J. 

R. Street, of Syracuse University, in the ‘‘ Journal of Pedagogy.”’ 


Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. List price 60 cents. 
Mailing price 70 cents. 


This book emphasizes the love and care and mutual dependence 
of living things from human beings down to plants. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago 
San Francisco, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, 
London. 


Pe Stories of of 
Nature and Animals 


By LILY F. WESSELHOEFT. 


The author’s skill in this field is very perfect, to interest youth 
in animal life, and avail itself of the natural ‘inclination to ap- 
prove what is right and just, and all the while hold herself to 
faithful description of the nature and habits of the animals. All 
the books of the series should be included in a selection of the 
best books for children, — Boston Globe. 


MADAM MARY. OF THE ZOO. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 

DORIS AND HER DOG RODNEY. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 

SPARROW THE TRAMP. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25. 

FLIPWING THE SPY. Illustrated. 16mo.~ $1.25. 

THE WINDS, THE WOODS, AND THE WANDERER. A fable 
for children. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25. 

FROWZLE THE RUNAWAY. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25. 

JERRY THE BLUNDERER. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25. 

TORPEANUTS THE TO/SIBOY. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25. 

OLD ROUGH THE MISER. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 

HIGH SCHOOL DAYS IN HARBORTOWN. Illustrated. 12mo. 
$1.20 net. 

FOXY, THE FAITHFUL. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.20 net. (Just 
published.) 


LITTLE, BROWN G COMPANY, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


254 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


LONG’S WOOD-FOLK SERIES. 


Ways of Wood Folk. List price 50 cents. Mailing price 


60 cents. 


Wilderness Ways. List price 45 cents. Mailing price 50 


cents. 


Secrets of the Woods. List price 50 cents. Mailing price - 


60 cents. 
From 7he Outlook, November 23, 1901: ‘‘ Mr. Long knows how 


the squirrel, the rabbit, the fox, and even the bear live, and he knows 
also how to make alluring stories for children out of this knowledge. 


So, too, he lays under contribution for young folks’ amusement the 


partridge, the duck, the oriole, the crow. and even the eagle. 


Stickney’s Pets and Companions. List price 30 cents. 
Mailing price 40 cents. 


A little book of stories and easy studies. Its subjects are such 


familiar animals as are best calculated to inspire sympathy and affec- 
tion. 


Stickney’s Bird World. List price 60 cents. Mailing price 


70 cents. 
“Bird World” is especially attractive and instructive. The 


famous nature artist, Ernest Thompson Seton, is represented by ten 
full-page drawings of typical scenes from bird life. In addition to 
these illustrations, there is a number of colored plates made from 
paintings by competent artists. 
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A Fifty Cent Bottle 
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Jaynes’ 
Balsam of Tar 


Will cure your cough 
or we refund the 
money. 


| JAYNES & CO. 


Trade Mark. 


3) STORES: 
50 Washington St., Corner Hanover. 


Summer St., Corner South. 
877 Washington St., Opposite Oak. 


